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issues and party machinery control local politics in an ever- increasing 
degree ; gubernatorial contests are swallowed up in presidential cam- 
paigns ; and members of the old dominant families give way to leaders 
more national in character, though less patrician in origin. So promi- 
nent is the feature of national politics in the second volume that almost 
one-half of it is devoted to Seward's bid for the presidency, Greeley's 
political influence, the Chicago convention, and the inauguration of 
Lincoln's administration. 

In spite of a certain monotony which pervades the author's numerous 
character sketches, his style has decided merits ; in vigor and fluency it 
far outrivals the older but in many respects more substantial work of 
Jabez Hammond. The characterizations of men are clearly designed to 
be eminently fair, although the reader finds little difficulty in discover- 
ing the author's sympathies. The statements of facts are usually care- 
ful, but occasional expressions are open to question. Mr. Alexander 
accepts too implicitly (vol. i, p. 116) Henry Adams's sweeping criti- 
cisms of Clinton's civil service policy.' It does not seem entirely cor- 
rect to say that Jefferson's party was " united in principle" in 1800 
(vol. i, p. 97). The causes of the war of 181 2 were far deeper than 
the question of the impressment of seamen (vol. i, p. 162). One may 
query whether the evils of New York City politics which Van Buren 
prophesied in 1821 are to be ascribed to universal suffrage (vol. 1, 
p. 303). It appears slightly misleading to say that there is compara- 
tively little in the Federalist about the federal judiciary, in view of the 
luminous discussions of that branch of the government contained in 
numbers 47 , 66 , 75, 77 , 78, 80 and 8 1 . These and other minor points 
of criticism which might be raised do not impair the usefulness of the 
volumes to that general public for which they are written. 

Charles A. Beard. 

The Writings of Samuel Adams. Collected and edited by 
Harry Alonzo Cushing. New York, G. P. Putnam's Sons, 1904, 
1906. — Two volumes : 447, 454 pp. 

At the present time the need for a critical edition of the writings of 
Samuel Adams is a fact beyond doubt. The productions of his pen 
were among the most powerful and persistently active forces that 
brought about the American Revolution. Adams was a Puritan set 
down in the middle of the eighteenth century ; or, speaking with more 

1 Mr. Howard McBain, in a forthcoming monograph on the politics of this period, 
will throw new light on the early days of civil service in New York State. 
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exact regard to the truth , he was an important connecting link between 
the New England Puritanism of the seventeenth century and that asser- 
tion of separatist principles which led to the Declaration of Independ- 
ence. His mind and temper were naturally attuned to the spirit of the 
Puritan, while he had absorbed just enough of kindred eighteenth-cen- 
tury philosophy to give a modern and up-to-date flavor to his style and 
views. 

He wrote easily, clearly and voluminously; in legislative reports, in 
instructions of the Boston town meeting, in circular letters to the other 
colonies, in controversies over constitutional points with the governors, 
in petitions and protests to the home government, in elaborate state- 
ments of principles to the agents of Massachusetts resident in England, 
in trenchant newspaper articles. His pen was busy upon all the sub- 
jects of the day. All the acts of the Parliament and of the British 
executive which gave offence to the colonists were subjected to his crit- 
icism. He was a strong supporter of the policy of commercial non- 
intercourse. The extension of the jurisdiction of the admiralty courts 
was the object of his frequent attacks. Like his Puritan ancestors, he 
never consciously admitted the right of Parliament to legislate for the 
colonies. He was an advocate of the policy of requisition instead of 
taxation. His pen traced the disastrous results which followed the sta- 
tioning of regular troops in Boston ; and after the so-called Boston 
" massacre " he analysed in the public prints all the evidence bearing 
on the case, with a view of minimizing the fault of the citizens. In 
connection with these events his mind conceived the idea that the gov- 
ernor was at fault because he had misrepresented the attitude of the 
colonists in his letters to the British ministers and others. Bernard and 
Hutchinson therefore became the objects of his merciless criticisms, 
until they were forced to leave the province. The commissioners of 
the customs were objects of his equally virulent attacks. He insisted 
on having the alleged incriminating letters of the governors and others 
returned and published in Massachusetts. When, later, the British 
government undertook to provide salaries for the governors and judges 
of Massachusetts, Adams's pen found new material upon which to work, 
and the system of committees of correspondence among the towns of 
that province soon took shape. 

Adams was not the most original man among the revolutionary lead- 
ers. Otis had suggested most or all of the ideas involved in the con- 
troversy by or before the time when Adams became an active partici- 
pant. Indeed, the stock of ideas which was exploited by the patriots 
was derived from Locke or was suggested by the obvious conditions 
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under which the colonies had developed. Adams, in fact, was not 
primarily a theorist. He was a politician of a very practical sort. The 
theories of which he made use were employed as a background or set- 
ting for his measures of policy. They appear as introductions or pre- 
ambles to state papers which were intended to be followed by action. 
They are not elaborated, but stated in terse language as accepted 
formulas or axioms. They embodied the principles of a radical — not 
a stump speaker or agitator of the vulgar sort, but an effective editorial 
writer, who put into words the thoughts which the majorities in the 
Boston town meeting and the Massachusetts House of Representatives 
were seeking to express. While some regard was paid to questions as 
they presented themselves to the people of the other colonies, the point 
of view which he naturally chose was that of Massachusetts. 

Thoughts of the character thus hastily sketched will be found in 
abundance in Dr. Cushing's volumes, so far as Adams had given ex- 
pression to them prior to March, 1773. Search for the material has 
been made by the editor in all available repositories. Full advantage 
has been taken of the work of earlier writers and editors. Special 
study had previously made Dr. Cushing familiar with the sources of 
revolutionary history in Massachusetts. The special problems in criti- 
cism which it was necessary for him to meet arose from the fact that 
Adams was frequently associated on committees with other Massachu- 
setts leaders in the drafting of resolutions and manifestoes, and that he 
wrote for the newspapers under a variety of assumed names. But the 
difficulty under the former head is lessened when one reflects that 
among those leaders the only ones who were likely on such occasions 
to compete with Samuel Adams as penmen for the committees or legis- 
lative bodies were John Adams and Otis. But prior to the meeting of 
the Continental Congress the official cooperation of the two Adamses 
was slight, and it is not difficult for one to distinguish their productions. 
In the earlier years of his career Samuel Adams and Otis frequently 
served together on committees, and it is not always so easy to determine 
which of the two wrote a given manifesto or whether it was not their 
joint production. In such a case style alone would not be a safe guide. 
For example, the letter of December 20, 1765, to Dennys De Berdt 
(vol. i, pp. 61-71) contains expressions and terms of thought which 
appear in the writings of Otis. But Wells, in his Life and Public 
Set-vices of Adams, gives a good reason for attributing it to the latter. 
It is that a draft of the letter is among Adams's papers. Fortunately 
this is true in the case of most of the official writings which have com- 
monly been attributed to him. It is also true in the case of many of 
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his contributions to the newspapers. Copies of old newspapers also 
exist which furnish decisive evidence in the case of articles which 
otherwise could not be safely attributed to him. With these helps the 
work of the editor is materially lightened. 

In his notes Dr. Cushing has in all cases cited the sources whence 
his material has been derived, and where divergent opinions respecting 
authorship have been expressed he has directed the reader to those also. 
In the case of a few pieces there will probably always be room for a 
difference of opinion. Occasionally others may have shared in the act 
of composition. But there can be no reasonable doubt that we have 
in these volumes a substantially accurate collection of the writings of 
Samuel Adams during the first ten years of his public career. Manu- 
script evidence, tradition and style agree in support of this opinion. 
By thus carefully collecting and editing these writings, Dr. Cushing 
has rendered a distinct and meritorious service to American history. 
The appearance of his two concluding volumes will be awaited with 
interest. 

Herbert I.,. Osgood. 

The Electoral System in the United States. By J. Hampden 
Dougherty. New York, G. P. Putnam's Sons, 1906. — vi, 425 pp. 

Mr. Dougherty's book gives an historical resume of the workings of 
the system of electing presidents and vice-presidents in the United 
States, an exposition of its defects, an account of the bills and amend- 
ments proposed and of the laws enacted to remedy these defects, and 
a remedy suggested by the author. The greater part of the book is, 
not unnaturally, devoted to the election of 1876 and to a discussion of 
the questions accentuated, if not first raised, by that event. Seventy- 
five pages are devoted to a criticism of the electoral system and the law 
of presidential succession, and forty- five to the author's proposed 
remedy. 

The Federalist pointed to the electoral system as the most nearly 
perfect part of the constitution. Merely to enumerate the perplexing 
questions that have been raised by it, many of which are still unsettled, 
and the defects, as laid bare by Mr. Dougherty, would weary the loqua- 
cious Fabius of Horace, but it is worth while to mention the most im- 
portant. 

( 1 ) The legal right of the elector to exercise his own judgment in 
casting his ballot is undoubted ; to exercise it would be revolutionary , 
but there is still the possibility that it may be done. — (2) The 



